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THE MAKING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


It must be admitted that the Gospel of John does present a problem. 
Probably most Catholics accept the view that it is written by the 
apostle John, the mature fruit of a long life of meditation on his 
Master’s life. And certainly a good case can be made out for Johannine 
authorship.t But this should not blind us to the fact that there is a 
large and fairly respectable body of opinion which finds it impossible 
to accept that view. They may not go as far as Bultmann, who sees 
it as a Gnostic treatise rather than a Christian gospel? ; but they do 
see very clearly the differences that divide it from the synoptics— 
differences so great as to make it difficult to fit them into the same 
category. And we also should be aware of those differences. 

It is instructive to run over quickly in our minds what we think 
the gospels are about, to form a general impressionist picture. Mainly, 
of course, it is the story of a man who died and rose again ; almost a 
third of the gospel is concerned with this last week of our Lord’s life, 
and this is common ground to all four of them. But apart from that, 
what have we? A few colourful stories about his birth and child- 
hood ; a pause ; and then the opening of the gospel properly so-called 
with the dramatic appearance of John on the banks of the Jordan. 
Things move quickly then. The scene shifts to Galilee, and it is there, 
among unromantic working people, that the bulk of his life is spent. 
He rouses their excitement by magical deeds—a man with paralysis 
recovers power to walk, a blind man sees, a dumb man speaks, a dead 
girl is brought back to life, lepers and mad-men and epileptics beyond 
number are cured : almost casually, like crumbs scattered to the birds, 
the miracles ow from his hands. This attracts enthusiastic mobs, and 
he talks to them in their own language—crisp, pungent, humorous : 
about the woman who lost half a crown and turned the house upside 
down till she found it; about people who choke over a fly, but 
swallow a camel quite easily ; about bloated plutocrats being able to 
squeeze through a needle’s eye more easily than through the gates of 
heaven. He told them stories which held them listening intently and 

1 The traditional view and arguments are excellently developed by Westcott, The 
Gospel according to St John, ix-Ixvii. 

* Theology of the New Testament, 0, pp. 10-14 
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set their wits to work : ‘ The Kingdom is like yeast . . . is like a man 
who gave a party, but nobody would come . . . like a young man 
who squandered his inheritance. Soon he has whole crowds of eager 
followers ; and out of these he selects a dozen, devotes special attention 
to them, trains them. But all the time in the background there is the 
faint murmur of disapproving authority: and suddenly, just as it 
looked as if his movement was on the verge of great things, there is a 
collapse, leading to the swift climax of the final tragedy. 

Something like that is what many people would think of as ‘ the 
gospel.’ But actually of course it is not; it is only the first three 
gospels ; and if now we isolate John and set him against that global 
picture, it makes it very clear just how different he is. His story is 
centred in Judea rather than in Galilee. It is not a quick-moving story 
packed with incident ; there are only about a dozen incidents in the 
whole book ; and of these only half a dozen are miracles. Instead of 
incident we have talk ; and in language very different from the others 
—confused, complex, abstract. 

We are not going to say that the differences are absolute ; it is 
stretching scepticism too far to say that there is nothing in common 
between John and the synoptics. But equally it is an oversimplification 
to say that he is just filling in what the others left out. There is much 
more to it than that. He has something different to tell us—if only we 
would listen. For the great disadvantage of our oversimplification and 
generalisation of ‘the gospel’ is that it obscures the specific message 
that each has to tell. We distort them in an effort to fit them all into 
an identical pattern. But the synoptics have their way of looking 
at our Lord and his purpose, and John has his : and both are inspired. 

The prologue to the fourth gospel contains the root of all its 
theology ; it is not an introduction so much as a summary. And the 
tone is set by the very first words : ‘ In the beginning was the Word. 
Who is Jesus? What is he? The apostles realised what he was at 
the Resurrection ; he was the Lord ; and this is the substance of their 
earliest preaching : “ This Jesus whom you crucified, God has raised 
up... . Let all the house of Israel know then most certainly that 
God has made him Christ and Lord’ (Acts 2:32, 36). In the light of 
this they then reflected on his life amongst them, and realised that this 
too had some meaning: ‘ You know the word that came to pass in 
Judea, beginning with Galilee after the baptism that John preached— 
Jesus of Nazareth, who went round doing good and healing all who 
were under the power of the devil’ (Acts 10:37f.) ; and so we get the 
earliest form of the gospel, dealing with our Lord’s public life from 
his baptism onwards. Then the mystery moves a step further back ; 
if this is what he is, then even his birth must have importance, for it 
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was then that he became what he was ; and so we have the infancy- 
gospels of Matthew and Luke. And now John carries us a stage 
further back still. Jesus is not merely the Risen Lord ; he is not merely 
the teacher and. miracle-worker of the public life ; he is not merely 
the wonder of God-made-man. John thinks back through God’s 
action before the Incarnation, back through the history of Israel ; back 
to the creation; and then steps over the borders of creation to the 
time when there was no time. And there he finds, not a void and an 
unthinkable abyss of nothingness, but the fullness and immensity of 
the divine being which fills all space. Infinity is vibrant with the 
immanent activity of God who fills it. God is active, God is com- 
muning with Himself, communicating Himself. He is speaking. 

A word is not just a bubble of air shaped to conventional meaning. 
It is the expression of personality. It conveys all that is most essential 
of intelligible being. This is true of any word ; it is true above all of 
God’s word. In it the power of His being is contained. ‘The word 
of God is like a two-edged sword, living and effective . . .” (Heb. 
4:12) ; ‘Just as the rain and snow water the earth and make it rich 
and fruitful, so is the word that comes out of my mouth—it shall not 
come back to me fruitlessly but will do my will...” (Is. 55:1o0f.). 
This is the thunderous voice that John hears in the stillness and silence 
of eternity—God speaking His word in Himself and expressing all His 
divine being in this word : ‘In the beginning was the Word ; and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ 

And when at a certain moment of time the immensity of divine 
being overflowed in creation, what He made was also the expression 
of Himself. He spoke it. He said: Let there be light—and behold 
there was light. But the Word that He spoke was still the Word He 
had spoken to Himself—an echo, as it were, of that first Word. * All 
things were made by Him; nothing that came into being did so 
without Him.’ 

And then God showed Himself again: He spoke to Israel; to 
Adam, to Abraham, to Moses, to David, to Isaiah . . . and each time 
it was the same Word that spoke. All of this Old Testament revela- 
tion is summed up in John the Baptist ; he is the last of the prophets, 
in whom all the prophets are contained ; the end of the Old Testa- 
ment, and representative of the whole. He sums up the Old Testament 
and in him we see most clearly what it was: There was a man sent 
from God to give witness of the light : as a light shines by virtue of 
the light within it, and by its very illumination bears witness of the 
light it bears. 

And finally there comes the light itself into the world. The Word 
of God which was from the beginning with God, which spoke through 
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the prophets (cf. Heb. 1:1)—that Word is a Person : and that is the 
Person that John’s gospel is about, just as the others are about the 
humble Jesus of Nazareth, the idol of the crowds, the friend of 
the apostles : ‘ The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ 

But what exactly is all this activity of God’s ? What was it that 
led Him to break out of His satisfying uniqueness into a creation? 
Was it sheer exuberance of vitality? a display of omnipotence? 
supreme sovereignty moulding objects of His power? Various 
answers might be given ; John’s issummed up in the word ‘ revelation,’ 
The whole process—Incarnation, Old Testament, creation, even in a 
sense the Blessed Trinity Itself—is one of revealing, of God unveiling 
His glory. The glory of God has shone forth in the face of Christ 
(cf. 2 Cor. 4:6), as it shone forth first in the Second Person of the 
Trinity. The Word of God is as it were a mirror, receiving the glory 
of God and reflecting it outwards. That is almost a definition of Him; 
that is His function—He is the recipient of the fullness of God’s glory, 
and through Him alone that glory shines out. It is exaggerating a 
little (but we are dealing with truths which strain language), but we 
might even say that not even the Father Himself could display His 
glory: for the very act of communicating it brings into being the 
Son, and through the Son alone the glory shines. And so John says : 
‘We saw His glory—the glory which belongs to the only-begotten of 
the Father’ : which belongs to Him, and could belong to no other 
than the only-begotten ; not ‘as it were,’ but ‘as it had to be.’ For 
this is what he is, the Word made flesh—the revealer of the Father. 

This glory of God is thought of in the Old Testament in almost 
physical terms. It is a light: the light of the first act of creation, the 
light of the burning bush, the pillar of fire in the desert . . . right up 
to the light that overshadowed the mount of Transfiguration. Out- 
side of this light, as before the creation, there is only nothingness— 
the nothingness of non-being, the distortion and emptiness and fatuity 
ofsin. That is the state of things without God ; that is what the world 
was like before Christ shone into it. “The light shone into’ the 
darkness, and the darkness could not overwhelm it.’ In spite of the 
frightening, almost substantial power of evil without God, wherever 
the light shone, evil would be forced to give way. 

The darkness cannot overwhelm light ; but there is this strange 
feature of light also—it illuminates, but it also casts shadows. Where 
the light falls, all is bright; but the very brightness shows up the 
darkness as darker still. And that too is the effect of our Lord’s coming. 
* This is the judgment, that the light has come into the world, and men 
have preferred darkness to light: for their works were evil; for 
everyone who does evil hates the light and does not come to the light 
4 
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lest his works should be shown up as evil’ (John 3:19f.). Our Lord 
is set for the rise but also for the fall of many. He is a catalyst. Merely 
by coming into the world, by standing before men, he is an instrument 
of judgment. He forces himself on us, demands that we take sides, 
demands that we pass judgment, for or against him. But it is a fearful 
thing to have the light so close to us: like fire, it burns and tests our 
quality. For the judgment that we pass on Christ is really a judgment 
on ourselves. By our reaction to Christ we show ourselves up for 
what we are. 

Men choose. They pass that judgment on Christ which is really 

a judgment on themselves. The whole life of Christ is this process 
of judgment, of forcing men into two camps; but it culminates in 
a judgment scene where a climax is reached, where light and darkness 
clash irrevocably, where the Truth is condemned to die ; and in that 
judgment those who condemn him finally condemn themselves. “ He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not’: his own—a 
people so long prepared, whose whole reason for being was to be a 
preparation : a lantern whose only light was that which now stood 
before them. In denying him, they denied the light that had beckoned 
them on—they denied their own existence. We notice the way in 
which John speaks of ‘the Jews ’—the detached, dispassionate, 
impersonal way he speaks, which would never allow us to suspect 
that he himself was by birth a Jew. It is not he who has turned his 
back on his people, but they who have turned their backs on them- 
selves. To them the promises had been made, and the Word of God 
to their fathers; they had the Scriptures, in which they sought to 
have life. Those Scriptures spoke of Christ, but now they say : ‘ You 
can be this man’s disciples—we are the disciples of Moses’ (John 9:28). 
The nation of Israel existed to become Christians ; and now at this 
moment they deny their history, they cut themselves off from their 
stock. They are no longer Israel, the people of God ; but simply Jews 
—a nation like any other nation: they have condemned themselves 
to sterility, like a plant that refuses to flower and fruit. They condemn 
him. 

But this in turn is only a means of fulfilling their role. Light never 
shows up brighter than when contrasted with blackest darkness. And 
here most clearly the light shines forth. He is hoisted up on the cross. 
But what was intended to be a gibbet for displaying his sham2 was in 
fact a pennant, a standard, a sign of victory ; it was a candlestick from 
which the light would shine to all the world. For in Christ the glory 
of God shines out ; and what is thisGod? Being? Truth? Power ? 
Yes, but more essentially still, John tells us, “ God is Love’ (1 John 4:8). 
And on the cross love shows itself most plainly. ‘Greater love than 
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this no man has, that he should lay down his life for his friends’ 
(John 15:13). 

The crucifixion is not a shameful defeat ; it is the moment when 
Christ does most effectively what he had come to do. He had come 
to let men see his glory ; and here that glory is most clearly seen, so 
that all can see and all can come: ‘I if I be lifted up from the earth 
shall draw all men to myself.’ 

For there is this final step. He has come not only to make the 
theoretical revelation of his Father—a statement of fact, which once 
made is self-sufficient. He has come not only to show that glory, but 
to spread it; that other men may be as he is, sons of God—sons of 
God born not of flesh but of the will of God. And this too is the 
ultimate fruit of che resurrection : ‘ Unless the seed falls into the earth 
and dies, it remains itself alone ; but if it dies, it brings forth much 
fruit.’ How is that fruit born? How are men to be born again as 
sons of God? ‘To them that receive him’ this power is given. We 
receive Christ, we assimilate him, we become one with him. This 
process is called faith (‘to those who believe in his name’). But it is 
not just an intellectual assent to certain theoretical propositions. Faith 
is receiving Christ in the measure of his giving—the reaction must be 
proportionate to the stimulus. And Christ gave himself totally— 
surely on the cross we see how totally he gives himself. We have not 
really received him till we feel within ourselves the measure of this 
total return of giving of ourselves. 

Nothing else will do. A man is a wonderful thing, the crown of 
creation, the image of God. But no matter how triumphantly the 
blood courses in our veins, let us not think that this is sufficient for us, 
before whose eyes hangs the ineffable revelation of God’s love on the 
cross. Life and happiness is what we all desire ; that is what lies at 
the root of all our natural instincts and longings, which sting a man to 
perpetual restlessness on the pitiful wheel of carnal appetite. Basically, 
it is not wrong ; it is only the welling up in us of the thirst for life 
which God has implanted in us. But the will of the flesh cannot 
attain this end. Nor can even our highest aspirations, man’s will to 
good and his pledged determination to serve his God. We must 
empty ourselves as Christ emptied himself; we must give ourselves, 
as he gave himself, in a total giving of Love. And then we are born 
not of blood nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God. 

So much for John’s concept of ‘ salvation ’—Christ revealing the 
Father’s glory in His essential quality of love, and drawing all men to 
Him in the response of faith. He expresses this compendiously in the 
prologue. How does he carry it out in the gospel itself ? 
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Many suggestions have been made about the plan of the gospel ; 
and there are many ways in which one might approach the problem. 
But one starting-point would seem to be to try to see the specific 
difference between John’s gospel and the others. We begin with the 
proposition that his gospel is ‘different’: where is this difference 
most clearly seen? One obvious difference is the absence of parables 
which are such a striking characteristic of our Lord’s teaching in the 
synoptics. John has no parables. But he does use the word parable. 
All of this has been spoken to you in parables,’ he says (John 16:25) ; 
and although this might be referred to the statement about the woman 
bearing a child in sorrow which immediately precedes it, or even 
merely to the general context of the Last Supper discourse, it is possible 
to extend it further to all our Lord’s words. This receives some 
support when we consider further the arrangement of John’s gospel : 
he has no parables, like the synoptics, but he does have as a regular 
feature an incident to which a discourse is attached—the multiplication 
of the loaves and the long discourse on the bread of life ; the curing 
of the blind man and the discourse on the light of the world; the 
raising of Lazarus and the words about the resurrection and the life. 
It is as if John wants us to see our Lord’s actions as having an inner 
significance like that of a parable, which the appended discourse is 
intended to bring out. 

And this is supported further by the term that John uses for those 
actions of our Lord. The English translations regularly use the word 
‘miracle,’ but this is only a rough approximation. A miracle itself 
has many possible meanings. It can be looked at from the point of 
view of the recipient, and thus seen as a deed of mercy. Or it can be 
looked at from the point of view of the miracle-worker, and seen as 
an act of power. And the synoptics do in fact for miracle use some 
word which brings out one or other of these aspects ; but for John a 
miracle is neither a work of power, nor a source of wonder, nor an 
act of mercy. For John the word for a miracle is ‘sign.’ And from 
this point of view our Lord’s miracles are of a piece with all his other 
actions—the changing of water to wine and the cleansing of the temple 
ate both equally “ signs’: they are actions which have some inner 
significance, a deeper meaning to which the external action points 
the way. 

What is this significance ? That is the purpose of the gospel, that 
is why John is writing—to bring out this inner significance in the 
actions of our Lord’s earthly life. It is not often that we are told the 
purpose of a gospel in explicit terms; but John does that at the end 
of his book : ‘ Many other signs Jesus did in the sight of his disciples ; 
but these things are written in order that you may believe that Jesus 
fi 
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is the Christ, and believing have life in his name’ (John 21:30f.). The 
events that John is dealing with are certainly historical events, actual 
and verifiable : they were done in the sight of his disciples. But it is 
not merely a history or a biography that he wishes to write ; he has 
selected a certain number of these historical actions which are par- 
ticularly appropriate for his purpose, and has described them in such 
a way as to make their importance clear. They show us that Jesus is 
the Christ. 

The title “ Christ’ is practically a summary of the Old Testament. 
God made promises to the patriarchs, chose a nation to embody these 
promises, and in the course of time these promises came to centre on 
the person of the king and then of an ideal king yet to come—the 
Messiah, the Christ. In the word Christ then all the promises and the 
hope and destiny of Israel was summed up. And it was not merely a 
matter of national concern. The choice of Abraham and later of Israel 
was itself organically connected with the fall of man, and the promise 
then made: the seed of the woman was to crush the serpent’s head. 
Through Israel this was to be achieved ; in Abraham’s seed all nations 
would be blessed. In other words, the term Christ sums up not 
merely the destiny of Israel but the destiny of mankind : it isa summary 
of all that God had done and would yet do for the salvation of the 
world. 

Jesus, on the other hand, is a proper name. It denotes an individual 
—Joshua bar-Joseph. It recalls a specific, concrete individual. It is 
not Man, but a man. It reminds the apostles of a person they had 
known as a man knows his friends : someone of a particular height, a 
particular way of walking, a particular colour of hair, someone you 
recognised when you saw him coming down the street. He had his 
mother’s nose perhaps; he spoke with the local accent of Galilee ; 
on his body as on theirs were the marks of his life—the scar where the 
chisel slipped, the marks of the roads on his feet. All of those very 
personal undertones we should hear when the apostles use the name 
Jesus—a man well known, and how well loved. . 

Now we fit individuals into categories : John is a man, John isa 
teacher, John is an electrician, we say. And the more specific the 
category, the greater the aura is cast on the individual. . . . John is 
head-master, John is the manager. . . . And if the category is even 
more unique, the more incongruously we feel it fit the person we 
know so well. . . . John is Pope, John is a saint: * What,’ we say, 
‘that fellow ; why, I went to school with him.’ If then we begin 
where the apostles began, with the friend they knew and talked with 
and laughed with, we can feel the awe with which they make this 
astounding correlation—Jesus is the Christ: in this man the whole 
8 
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purpose and explanation of their history reaches its climax: their 
history, and the history of the world, all creation past and future. 
God’s relationship with men from eternity and to the end of time is 
concentrated in this moment of time and in this parcel of flesh which 
is Jesus : Jesus is the Christ. 

It is that quality of this historical person that John is going to lay 
before us. And for that purpose he is going to take certain deeds and 
describe them in such a way as to bring out their timeless and eternal 
value. And it is eternal. Jesus is a real individual, but his meaning is 
not just for a fortunate few of his contemporaries. He is the word 
that spoke to Moses and David ; Abraham saw his day and rejoiced ; 
Isaiah saw his glory and spoke of him. And we too are not merely 
remembering him as we remember any other great historical figure of 
the past—Alexander the Great, or Caesar, or Napoleon or Nelson. 
Jesus Christ is yesterday, today and the same for ever. The incident 
immediately preceding the final summary that we are now discussing 
is Thomas putting his hand to our Lord and proclaiming his faith in 
his Lord and God; and our Lord replies: ‘ Blessed are those who 
have not seen and have yet believed.’ It is for people like that—people 
like us—that John is writing. He assures us that we are not in any 
way to envy those who saw Christ according to the flesh; for the 
flesh profiteth nothing, and the true meaning of Christ is as accessible 
for us as it was for any of his disciples. For Christ is still with us, he 
is here among us, in the Church. It is there that the real mystery of 
Christ continues. What he did, he does. His earthly actions were 
signs—and those signs are prolonged in our sacraments. So in a minor 
key, in counterpoint to John’s description of our Lord’s mystery, we 
have the sacramental life of the Church. All of this is John’s purpose 
as he sets down our Lord’s life in signs : actions significant of a wider 
teality, one which is true beyond the borders of time and place—the 
reality of the Old Testament, the deep mystery of the Church. 

That, then, is what is specific to John’s gospel : in the account of 
the Passion he shares a common tradition with the synoptics ; in the 
prologue he summarises the whole; and in between we have what 
may be called the Book of Signs. 

First we have the witness : for a sign of its very nature needs to be 
seen, we must have our attention drawn to it and the fact that it has 
meaning. So first John stands up like a sign-post with its finger 
pointing to Christ. The first disciples follow, and each bears witness 
to the other—Andrew to Simon ; Philip to Nathanael; they go and 
see; and this is what they saw.) 


_ 2 It will be clear that in what follows Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
is followed almost slavishly. 
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They begin with a group of signs which tell us of the transition to 
the new order. This is the key-note of each, though each has varia- 
tions. At Cana water is changed to wine : the water of life which the 
Old Testainent thirsted for, and which their rites (like the ‘ water of 
the purification of the Jews’) symbolically tried to attain. This Old 
Testament blessing is changed to something richer and more joyful, 
the reality of the New Testament (and in the lower key, surely the 
riches and joy of the wine of the Eucharist). Then Nicodemus comes 
before us as the representative of official Judaism, expressing its hopes 
in the language of the day, the coming of the Kingdom. And our 
Lord tells him that the fulfilment is not to be found in the inevitable 
flowering of the old system, it is not a natural development growing 
out of their history ; nor is it to be achieved by conquest or by any 
means that they could wield. It was to be a new thing—somethin 
spiritual, above human reach, demanding a new birth. John the 
Baptist then reappears to tell us the means of this rebirth and its 
relationship to the old system: the old system and its ceremonial (as 
summed up in washing with water) could not give life ; but it was 
not for that reason an empty ceremonial; it was a container—an 
empty container indeed, but one which was fitted to receive something. 
So water-washing was fitted to receive and would receive the power 
of God, and from that water and the spirit the new birth would come. 

The temple was now seen for what it was; this centre of Jewish 
religious life was only a preparation for the undreamed-of presence of 
God in their midst, in the person of the Word of God who had become 
the tabernacle of God among them. And in the discussion with the 
woman of Samaria this section is rounded off by a repetition of the 
two ideas of the temple and the water—two aspects of the Jewish 
faith, worship and blessing : both had the limitations of a symbol— 
they signified but did not give (just as the picture of a piece of bread 
cannot satisfy hunger) : and now the symbol was fulfilled in Christ. 

Fulfilled in Christ : but what is Christ? Not merely a prophet 
and a wonder-worker like the prophets of old; they announced the 
word of God and sometimes, like Elias, worked miracles to give the 
people a foretaste of ‘salvation.’ Christ was the Word of God in 
person, and in God’s word is life. So we have two signs of which 
the main point is the power of Christ’s word—the healing of the 
ruler’s son at Capharnaum, the healing of the cripple at Bethesda. 

How does a ‘ word’ give life? Not simply by hearing it but by 
assimilating it. If we hear a word with our ears, that is nothing ; and 
if we see Christ according to the flesh that is nothing ; and if we 
accept him as a wonder-worker, even that is nothing as long as we 
do not take him into our hearts and our very beings. Only then does 
10 
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THE MAKING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


he become the food of our souls. But how shall this thing be? 
When his body is broken for us, and his blood is shed on the cross ; 
there the Word of God speaks most clearly to us, and it is that voice 
that we must hear. We must believe that God is love in receiving and 
making our own the crucified Christ. ‘I am the bread of life; he 
who eats me shall not hunger—he who believes in me shall not thirst.’ 
And this time the undertones sound even more clearly—the crucified 
Christ who shows God’s love is present for us in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. 

With this we have reached the centre of the book ; and chapters 
seven and eight which follow are among the most interesting in the 
whole gospel. For one thing, it is surprising to note as we reread this 
long section that nothing really happens. (The section on the woman 
taken in adultery is not an original part of John’s gospel.) But there 
is brilliantly conveyed to us the sense of crowds and confusion and 
bustle such as would characterise Jerusalem at one of the great feasts. 
And the confusion of the crowds itself matches the confusion of their 
minds ; the scene is full of the interplay and intercross of statement, 
argument, disagreement, differences of opinion. And it is the opinion 
that is uppermost. Our Lord is almost in the background : he inter- 
venes only once or twice, with some abrupt statement—‘ I am the 
light of the world,’ ‘He who comes to me shall not thirst ’"—which 
sets off the discussion again : like a central, dominating but silent figure 
round which the press of conflicting opinion swirls. 

He stands apart, but supremely above it. They cannot grasp him. 
And in this we have almost a summary of the whole earthly life of 
our Lord. In the opening scene, the discussion with his brethren, we 
have the strange contradiction that our Lord refuses to accompany 
them to the festival to display his qualities triumphantly and over- 
whelmingly. But he does go ; only— in secret.’ It is an epitome of 
the revelation of the Word; that he did not come with pomp and 
power as they expected, to compel belief and acceptance. He came 
into this world hidden and secret, concealed by the habit of flesh. In 
this form he tests the faith of men : for it needs faith to penetrate that 
garb of humanity. He tests faith; he instigates discussion and dis- 
agreement. ‘He is the Christ—he is a good man—he is a trouble- 
maker—the Messiah comes from heaven—from Judea—not from 
Galilee—the authorities are opposed to him—but how does he work 
miracles. . . .. Back and forth the arguments go, putting on trial the 
central figure who stands so silently. But it is they who are themselves 
on trial, and this figure splits men into two camps, those who accept 
him and those who refuse him. 

But there is this wonderful dramatic irony about it all : that if they 
II 
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refuse him, they merely make his case clearer and stronger still; they 
are really furthering his success. It is by their rejection of him that 
his light shines out more clearly—so clearly as to be blinding to those 
who will not see. And so there follows the incident of the blind man, 
in whose cure the blindness of the Pharisees is confirmed. They reject 
him—they reject him in the name of Moses and the old law. The 
essential sin was never put more clearly. All human systems have a 
centripetal tendency—a drag towards their own centre, making a 
perfect and perfectly closed circle from which everything else is 
excluded. This is true even of human religious systems: they have 
no room for any god other than one of their own fashioning. Faith 
is precisely the breaking of the vicious circle, breaking out of the 
enclosing prison of human standards, to let in the disruptive force of 
God himself. This the Pharisees refused to do. They were satisfied 
with their religion as it was. There was no room in it for a God who 
would shatter the system they had so carefully worked out for them- 
selves. They would have Moses—but no more. With this profession 
of faith they imprison themselves inside their own faith, their own 
human ideals, their own system, and shut God out. They turn their 
eyes inwards, where no trace of light from outside is allowed to enter. 
‘They make darkness light and light darkness’ (Is. 5:20). It is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, for which there is no forgiveness, because 
the perversion is complete. Their light is darkness, therefore every 
step towards the light they see is a step deeper into darkness. They 
do not recognise darkness when they see it; because they say: We 
see, therefore they are blind. 

The opposing forces are now arrayed : the Good Shepherd must 
meet with death (chapter ten). But this death is the source of life. 
This is portrayed for us in the raising of Lazarus—from death comes 
life, for our Lord first of all, and then for all who are one with him 
by faith. 

And so all set for the final scene, the life-giving death of Christ. 
John rounds off his book of signs in a chapter in which the full-sig- 
nificance of this death is made plain. When he is dead, then his 
message will be there for all the world to read, how precious was that 
death, how full of meaning and of life: so Mary anoints his body, 
anticipating his death, and the odour of the ointment fills the whole 
house as the value of his death shall fill the whole world. He is 
condemned by the Jews ‘ that one man may die in order that the whole 
people should not perish ’—and not only the nation of Israel, John 
comments, but in order that the scattered people of God should be 
gathered into one. And in the entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, 
this is once more laid before us by John : it was a royal procession, as 
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our Lord’s crucifixion a week later was to be a royal enthronement, 
a ‘lifting up’; and, like the crucifixion, it drew all men to him: 
‘See,’ the priests complain, ‘ the whole world goes after him.’ 

There, then, John lays before us the life of Christ in its innermost 
significance. It is limitlessly full of meaning. It is not the story— 
pathetic, exciting, edifying—of a great man. It is for all men, for us 
each day as for the Jews then, a challenge and an appeal, a call to pass 
judgment : can we see him for what he is? can we see that Jesus is 
the Christ—that in these historical events the full meaning of life is 
contained ? It is very literally a crucial test ; and on the issue depends 
life or death for each of us. These things are written in order that we 
may believe, and believing have life in his name. 

L. JOHNSTON 

Ushaw 


THE UNITY OF SECOND PETER: A 
RECONSIDERATION 


THERE is no book in the New Testament that indicates its author so 
clearly as does the Second Epistle of Saint Peter. He is Simeon Peter 
a servant and Apostle of Jesus Christ (1:1); a beloved brother of 
St Paul (3:15). With others he was an eyewitness of the Transfigura- 
tion on ‘the Holy Mount’ (1:16-18). His death was foretold by the 
Lord (1:13ff.; cf. John 21:18ff.). Yet the authenticity of no New 
Testament writing is in such doubt, perhaps, as that of 2 Peter. 
There is no clear evidence of it in Patristic literature before Origen 
(d. 253) who says it was then a disputed writing.’ The situation was 
no better in the time of St Jerome (d. 420).? 

Grotius (d. 1645) and critics since his time have renewed the old 
doubts and added many other difficulties to the one that troubled the 
contemporaries of St Jerome. 2 Peter differs not merely in style but 
also in doctrine from 1 Peter. It is seemingly dependent on Jude 
which many critics think best dated after a.p. 70 at the earliest. Our 
epistle styles the first Christian generation ‘Fathers’ (3:4), which 
presupposes that they had died some time before. It is hard to see 
how such words could be written before the Apostle’s death in 64 or 67. 
Together with this, certain objections arising from a delay in the 
second coming are answered (3:4-10), difficulties which may have 


1 In Johann. Commen., v. 3. cf. Eusebius H.E., vt, 25, 8 
® De viris illustribus 1 : * Scripsit [Petrus] duas epistolas quae catholicae nominantur : 
quarum secunda a plerisque ejus esse negatur, propter stili cum priori dissonantiam.’ 
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been occasioned by the fall of the Holy City in a.p. 70.1 Further 
evidence for a late dating is seen in the reference to a collection of 
Paul’s Epistles which are considered as part of Scripture (3:15-16). 

These arguments have led the majority of non-Catholics to regard 
the epistle as coming from a pen other than that of the Apostle Peter. 
An ever-increasing number of Catholic scholars * seems to recognise 
the convergent strength of these arguments and, while excluding any 
forgery or intention to deceive, ascribe the epistle to a writer other 
than the prince of the Apostles. 

A question connected with the authenticity of the epistle, though 
distinct from it, is that of the letter’s original unity. The entire second 
chapter of the epistle is contained in the epistle of Jude and, with very 
few exceptions, in the same order. This very naturally raises the 
question of dependence. The weight of evidence seems to favour 
direct dependence of one epistle on the other, the possibility of both 
having borrowed from a common source being rarely even con- 
sidered.? Most critics consider that the arguments for Peter’s depen- 
dence on Jude are weightier if not entirely apodictic.4 It was but to 
be expected that this interpolation of the epistle of Jude into 2 Peter 
should have led to doubts about this latter’s original integrity. In 
the seventeenth century Grotius ® maintained that the third chapter of 
2 Peter originally constituted a distinct letter. Bertholdt ® later 
defended the theory that the second chapter was a later interpolation 
dependent on Jude, and two years later Ullmann’ wrote that the 
original letter of the Apostle Peter is to be found in chapter 1. 
Later in the last century Gess ® regarded 1:20b to 3:3a as an interpola- 
tion. The most noted of the interpolation school, however, is E. Kiihl ® 
who believed that 2 Pet. 1:1-21 and 3:3-18 constitute the authentic 


1 cf. the arguments of the mockers in 3:4 with the signs of the Parousia and the fall 
of the Holy City in Matt. 24, esp. vv. 5, 12, 23-4, 29, 34 

2 J. Chaine, Les épitres catholiques in Etudes Bibliques, Paris 1939 

J. Huby in Initiation biblique, Paris 1948, pp. 241-2 

R. Leconte, Les épitres catholiques (Bible de Jerusalem), Paris 1953 

Johann Michl, Der Brief an die Hebrder und die Katholischen Briefe (Das Regensburger 
Neue Testament, Band 8), 1953 

3 In Robson’s position (see n. 19) Jude borrowed from one of the sources of 2 Peter 
while the editor of 2 Peter had Jude before him in his final redaction of these sources. 

4 The arguments generally adduced for the priority of Jude are : a more concise, 
spontaneous and clearer style on the part of Jude ; his introduction (v. 4) seems to 
indicate his work is an original production, not a borrowing ; he makes no reference 
to errors as regards the Parousia as 2 Peter does ; it is easier to understand 2 Peter's 
omission of apocryphal references than Jude’s introduction of them ; certain portions 
of 2 Peter are only understandable if the priority of Jude is accepted, e.g. 2 Peter 2:10, 
II, 12, 17 and Jude 7-8, 9, 10, 12-13. 

5 Grotius, Adnotationes in Actus Apostolorum et in Epistolas Catholicas, Paris 1641 

® Einleitung . . ., 1819, pp. 3157ff. 7 Krit. Unter. des 2 Petri, 1821 

8 Das apostol. Zeugniss von Chr. Person, U1, ii, 1879, pp. 412ff. 

® Die Briefe Petri und Judae, 6th ed., 1897 
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letter of the Apostle. To this the whole of chapter 2 and 3:1-2 
were later interpolated from the epistle of Jude. Kiihl found a sup- 
porter for his theory in Weiffenbach * in the following year. Outside 
of Germany, Renan? was at the same time propounding that our 
ptesent 2 Peter is from the pen ofa Roman Christian writing in A.D. 128. 
Wishing to reconcile the teaching of Peter and Paul this Christian 
bases himself on 1 Peter and adds phrases drawn piecemeal from various 
other sources. 

None of these theories, however, ever gained a following. Writing 
in 1900 Chase considered that the ‘suspicions of Kiihl and his pre- 
decessors . . . must be dismissed as arbitrary and unsupported by 
internal or external evidence.’ * Nor has any theory denying the 
integrity of the epistle been taken more seriously since. The unity of 
2 Peter seems to be an accepted fact in biblical scholarship : reference 
to the earlier theories denying such unity is merely made in some 
larger commentaries for the sake of scientific thoroughness. The 
decisive argument for the integrity of the writing according to these 
writers is the unity of style and language to be found throughout the 
entire work. The repetition of certain words throughout is a “ strong 
guarantee of its unity ’ according to Bigg ¢: and makes any sectioning 
of the work impossible to admit, according to Chaine.5 The interpola- 
tion theories, on the other hand, are occasioned by certain abrupt 
interruptions in the logical development of the thought.* Chaine 
admits such exist but thinks they merely show that the author did not 
write in a logical fashion.” 

This can hardly be considered a sufficient explanation. It is not 
then surprising that from time to time a new interpolation theory 
enters the field if only to die as quickly for want of a following. In 
a very little-known work ® E. Iliff Robson made a thorough study of 
2 Peter in 1915 and propounded the theory that the letter is composed 
of four originally distinct sources: A moral Fragment (1:5b-11) ; 
A Personal Statement and Narrative (1:12-18) ; A Prophetic Discourse 
(1:20b-2:19) and an Apocalyptic Fragment (3:3b-13). These, which 
were either of apostolic origin or with apostolic imprimatur circulated 
as distinct documents and were assembled by an editor who inserted 


1 In Theolog. Literaturzeitung, Nov. 1898, col. 364ff. The last five references are 
given in Encyclopaedia Biblica (Cheyne and Black), London 1903, col. 3684-5 

2 E. Renan, L’Eglise Chrétienne, sth ed., Paris 1899, pp. 108-12 

8 In Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Edinburgh 1900, m, p. 799 

: C. Bigg, The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude (ICC), Edinburgh 1910, p. 226 

Op. Cit., p. 32 

® Robson, op. cit., p. 3, has this to say on the point : ‘2 Peter . . . is a thing of 
shreds and patches; it passes, by what seem to be happy-go-lucky sutures, from 
exhortation to narrative, narrative to prophecy, prophecy to apocalyptic. We leave 
it with an air of puzzle and dissatisfaction. 7 op. cit., p. 32 

8 E. Iliff Robson, B.D., Studies in the Second Epistle of St. Peter, Cambridge 1915 
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the other verses. In the course of his review of Chaine’s book Péte 
Benoit, 0.P. observes, in a footnote, that the composition of 2 Peter 
may possibly be explained by the hypothesis of an authentic Petrine 
writing taken up later by a disciple who completed it with the aid of 
Jude, recasting the entire document in the process. 

It is not the intention of the present article to consider the individual 
or convergent probative value of the arguments put forward by any 
of the above theories. Our purpose is, instead, to examine certain 
other texts of the epistle which are generally overlooked or which 
receive a somewhat forced interpretation when the unity of the writing 
is maintained, whereas they are seen in a more natural light if its 
composite character is admitted. They may thus serve as indications 
to a solution of the problem. 

The first of the passages we have to consider is 1:15. The author 
has already reminded his readers of their participation in the divine 
nature (1:4) and of the necessity of good works for entry into the 
everlasting kingdom (vv. 5-11). In verse 12 he continues: ‘ Hence I 
mean to keep on reminding you of this, although you are aware of it 
and fixed in the truth as itis ; (v. 13) so long asI am in this tent, I deem 
it proper to stir you up by way of reminder, (v. 14) since I know my 
tent must be folded up very soon, as indeed our Lord Jesus Christ has 
shown me.’ Verse 15 is rendered in much the same way by all 
translators and commentators 2: ‘ Yes, I will see to it that when I am 
gone you will keep this constantly in mind,’ or similar words. In 
this translation the author’s preoccupation is that his readers constantly, 
or as occasion shall require, recall his teaching after his death. In other 
words, they take the Greek hekdstote (constantly) to qualify éxodos 
(departure). 

From the point of view of syntax, however, hekdstote can qualify 
either éxodos or spouddsé (I will see to it) and two renderings are then 
syntactically possible: the one given above or: ‘I will see to it on 
every occasion that presents itself (i.e. before I die) that you remember 
these things when I am gone.’ It is this second meaning that seems 
best—if not exclusively to suit the context. Verse 15 is only the 
conclusion to verses 12-14 and a summary of what is taught there. 
Our author has told them that he thinks it right ‘as long as he is in this 
tent,’ i.e. alive, to remind them (v.12) : he intends to keep on reminding 
them or to remind them always of it, evidently before his death. 


1 Vivre et Penser, Paris 1941, p. 136, n. 2 

2 Except the Vulgate perhaps, which renders : Dabo autem operam et frequenter 
habere vos post obitum meum, ut horum memoriam faciatis. The RSV has: And I 
will see to it that after my departure you may be able at any time to recall these things. 
The BJ : Mais j’emploierai mon zéle a ce qu’en toute occasion, aprés mon départ, vous 
puissiez vous mettre ces choses en mémoire. 
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What is more natural, then, in such a context than to take verse 15 to 
mean that he is going to let no occasion pass before his death without 
availing himself of it? This is all the more imperative now that his 
death is near (v. 14). 

The writer does not say what means he shall employ ‘as occasion 
presents itself’ to assure that his teachings are remembered when he 
is gone. The authors—accepting the first-mentioned translation—are 
divided on the point. Some, e.g. Bigg and Mayor, see a probable 
allusion to the Gospel of St Mark, the interpreter of Peter, written 
while Peter was alive according to Eusebius? or after his death 
according to Irenaeus.? Others think the author has in mind a series 
of successors who will perpetuate his teaching. Others still, e.g. von 
Soden, Weiss, Windisch and Chaine believe the author is simply 
referring to the present letter. This latter opinion seems to be ruled 
out by the future tense : “I twill see to it.’ 

If we take hekdstote to qualify spouddsé and as referring to the period 
before the author’s death the plain meaning is that he intends sending 
further letters to the Christians and not merely one but many 
(always v.12) if many occasions present themselves. Such letters 
being occasional in nature will not necessarily be lengthy. Their 
general purpose and content would be to remind the readers of the 
things they may have already known (v. 12), and in particular of the 
coming of the Lord and perhaps the prophecies referring to this 
coming (vv. 11 and 16-21). 

Passing now from chapter 1 and its references to the Parousia 
(v.16) we come to the third chapter where our epistle takes up the 
same theme after the digression, or interpolation, in the intervening 
chapter. Even the casual reader is struck by the abrupt passage from 
chapter 2 and the unexpected way in which the chapter opens.® 
The concluding verses of chapter 2 compared deserters from the 
Way of Truth to a dog returning to his vomit. With the following 
chapter a new theme suddenly commences: ‘This is already the 
second letter I am writing to you, beloved, and in both I stir up your 
pure minds by way of reminder to have you recollect the words spoken 
by the holy prophets beforehand and the command given by your 
apostles from the Lord and Saviour.’ The entire first verse would fit 
the introduction of a letter far better than it does the concluding 
chapter. Two words in particular, édé and deutéran, require some 
explanation. 

édé, ‘ already,’ in its plain meaning implies that the other writing 

1 HE. 1, 15, 2 3 1, 39; 1S 2 Adv. haer., M1, 1, I 

§ Robson notes on the passage : ‘ If we have had abruptness before it is much more 


pronounced here. There is little, if anything, to suggest connection with what 
immediately precedes . . .’, op. cit., p. 5. 
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referred to must have been quite recent and that the writer is quite 
conscious of this fact. We naturally ask what is the ‘ first letter’ to 
which 2 Peter refers. The obvious answer is that it must be what 
tradition knows as 1 Peter. This is the view practically all commenta- 
tors take, both those who deny the authenticity of 2 Peter and those 
who defend it. The only discordant voices are those of Spitta and 
Zahn who think our writer is referring to a lost letter of the Apostle. 
The view that the ‘first epistle’ referred to is 1 Peter encounters 
serious difficulty from both the words under consideration. Even if 
we accept 2 Peter as the genuine work of the Apostle we must admit 
a certain lapse of time between it and 1 Peter to explain the change of 
perspective in the teaching of the second coming and other doctrines, 
The Apostle could hardly refer to an epistle written so long before as 
“recent ’—he could never use“ already ’ at the beginning of the present 
chapter. The difficulty is greater still if we hold 2 Peter to be from 
another writer some twenty years or so after 1 Peter. In fact it is very 
hard to see how anyone wishing to pass for the Apostle Peter could 
ever use the particle. 

A second difficulty against the above view, and one long since 
recognised, is the difference of doctrine in the two letters. In 2 Peter 
(3:1-2) the author says that in both epistles he stirs up their minds . . .. 
to have them recollect the words spoken by the holy prophets. 
Despite the efforts of certain exegetes we must candidly admit that we 
fail to find either the contents or purpose of 1 Peter suitably described 
by these words. It is quite true that 1 Peter makes mention of the 
Prophets (1:10-12:25) but hardly in the sense here intended, nor does 
1 Peter anywhere stir up the readers’ “ pure minds’ to remember their 
doctrine. 

All these difficulties vanish if we consider the first letter referred 
to in 3:1-2 as the first chapter of 2 Peter, and the present third chapter 
as none other than one of these reminders that the author of 1:15 
promised to send to his readers ‘as occasion required or presented 
itself.’ This ‘ first letter ’ could certainly be regarded as a recent letter, 
and the author of 3:1-2 would certainly be conscious of this fact. 
Together with this, the purpose and contents of chapter 1 are very 
exactly described here in 3:1-2. This is so clear that the older? and 
more recent ? commentators, those who are not preoccupied with the 
epistle’s unity! as well as those who warmly defend it,? recognise the 
parallelism. As in 3:1-2, so also in 1:12-13 he stirs them by way of 
reminder. In 1:15 he promises to see to it as.occasion presents itself 


1 G. Estius, In omnes D. Pauli Epistolas item in Catholicas Commentarii, Moguntiae 
1859, Wl, p. 627 

John MacEvilly, An Exposition on the Epistles of St. Paul and on the Catholic Epistles, 
1, 3rd ed., Dublin 1875, pp. 372-3 2 e.g. Chaine 
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that they are able to recall these things when he is gone, and in 3:2 he 
wants to have them recollect the words spoken by the prophets. 

This gives us the purpose of his writing, which we find in chapter 3 
but also in chapter 1. There the author insists on his quality of 
Apostle and on his being a witness of the Transfiguration. By the 
Transfiguration the prophetical message is made all the more firm and 
the readers are reminded to be mindful of this prophetical message, 
paying attention to it as to a lamp shining in a dark place until the day 
dawn—until the second coming. 

If the above reasoning is valid we must admit that the first and 
third chapters of our present letter circulated originally as independent 
notes. This is not in the least to be wondered at; 1:15 would lead us 
to believe that many such notes or reminders were addressed to the 
same Church. Chapter 2 of the present epistle may have been 
another of them. These letters would have been carefully preserved 
by the Church in question and, dealing with the same topics, might 
have been put together to form our present epistle at a later period. 
In this process both the unnecessary salutations and concluding dox- 
ologies would have been omitted or displaced. This would have all 
been done before the formation of the canon, and hence we have no 
textual evidence of originally distinct letters. 

The above theory while solving some difficulties falls into others, 
difficulties it would be idle to deny. The most obvious one is the 
unity of style noticeable throughout the epistle and more especially 
the repetitions to which Bigg and Chaine refer. Some of these 
tepetitions are in chapters 1 and 3, which is to be expected if 
both come from the same writer. The hapaxlegomena are to be found 
in all three chapters, but are much more numerous in the second. 
This fact shows that if 2 Peter did borrow from Jude it was not by a 
mere incorporation of the earlier work into his own letter. He 
impressed on it his own peculiar personality, style and flair for rare 
words. The second chapter may have been from the same author as 
the other two; or all three may have been worked over by a later 
tedactor. To go into such questions, however, would involve a 
discussion of the authenticity and final redaction of the epistle and as 
such are beyond the scope of the present article. If we have succeeded 
in putting forward a case for the reconsideration of the composite 
character of the epistle we have fulfilled our intention of throwing a 
little light on a very old and complex problem. 


Moyne Park, M. McNamara, M.S.C. 
Ballyglunin, Co. Galway 


1 Chapters 1 and 3 together with 39 verses have 34 hapaxlegomena, whereas 
chapter 2 with 22 verses has 32. 
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THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN CATHOLIC 
BIBLICAL CONGRESS 


The Congress has come and gone. After such a long period of waiting 
and planning it passed altogether too quickly. The first tentative 
suggestions made a couple of years ago at a meeting of the Catholic 
Biblical Association here in Sydney seemed almost presumptuous. As 
for inviting to Australia a prominent biblical scholar from abroad, 
such a plan seemed hardly realistic. Who were we to embark on such 
great undertakings? The first moves, the renewal of initiative, the 
general organisation and the final day-to-day management, all this we 
owe to our secretary, Dr H. Davis. As the plan unfolded various 
committees were formed to help the work—there is no need to enter 
into detail—but as secretary of the Association and general organiser 
Dr Davis took upon himself the chief burden and responsibility. 

It was certainly a very happy moment when the name of Fr 
Alexander Jones was first mentioned in our discussions. We already 
knew him through his writings, above all the delightfully written 
Unless Some Man Show Me, and his stimulating work on St Matthew 
in the Catholic Commentary. Further discreet investigation pointed 
more and more definitively to him as the man we were looking for. 
To our delight he was able and willing to come. 


In our early deliberations we were much helped by discussions 
with representatives from the various congregations of teaching 
brothers and nuns. I think it was one of the brothers who suggested 
that Fr Jones should be asked to give all the talks ; he pointed out, a 
little bluntly, that we, the local experts, could be heard at any time : 
there was no point in listening to us as long as Fr Jones could be heard. 
Our guest speaker generously took on this heavy task. 

Another very useful suggestion came from our religious teachers, 
one which showed that they were taking the Congress very seriously. 
It was that summaries of each talk with a select bibliography be pre- 
pared well before the Congress. This was done and, through the 
generosity of a good Catholic layman, vast numbers were printed and 
distributed before and during the Congress. 

It might be useful at this point to outline the actual programme of 
the Congress. It was to begin with High Mass on Sunday, 23rd August, 
and to extend over the following four days. Each day was to have 
three sessions, morning, afternoon and evening, with the exception of 
the last day which would have no evening session. 
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THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN CATHOLIC BIBLICAL CONGRESS 


The morning session was to cater for those who could be supposed 
to know something of the Scriptures already, representatives from the 
teaching congregations and other religious lay people from various 
Catholic organisations, priests and seminary students. A number of 
Protestant ministers were also invited to this and the other sessions. 
Admission to the morning talks, which were intended to be more 
specialised in their approach, was by invitation. The response, as it 
tumed out, was excellent. Each morning the Empress Ballroom of 
Mark Foy’s was full to capacity with well over a thousand people. 

The afternoon sessions were directed to the general public, with 
no limitation of number. Rather ambitiously, the Sydney Town Hall 
was hired. While on no occasion was it packed to overflowing the 
attendance was always good, and on the last afternoon there were over 
two thousand there. 

The three evening sessions were designed above all for the laity. 
There was a lecture on the first night, but the other evenings presented 
some combined dramatic or choral work. Here the response of the 
people was magnificent. The vast hall of the Trocadero was full to 
capacity on the last night with an audience approaching the two 
thousand mark. 

The following programme gives an idea of the scope and variety 
of the topics : 


Morning Sessions 


1) Towards Understanding the Bible. 
2) The Bible : History or Theology ? 
3) The Gospel and the Gospels. 

4) John the Theologian. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Afternoon Sessions 


1) The Expanding Word. 

2) The Unity of the Testaments. 

3) God’s Choice : its Nature and Consequences. 

4) The Mother of the Word: Mary’s Vocation and Ours. 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Evening Sessions 


(1) The Bible, God’s Word : His Precious Gift to His Church. 

(2) The Psalms, the Living Prayer of the Church: Presented in 
Song and Mime. 

(3) The Bible Presents Christ, Fulfilment of Our Hope. 
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As a practical means of getting the most out of the talks, it was 
decided that at the morning and afternoon sessions there should be a 
special panel formed to organise the questions the audience wanted to 
put to the speaker. After each talk a group of young people roamed 
through the hall with pencils and slips of paper. The questions were 
written out and brought up to the panel, who ordered them according 
to their topics, and then passed them on to the speaker or, in some 
cases, to the chairman of the session who read them aloud. The 
various panels were formed by very willing representatives of the 
brothers and nuns and a number of Catholic lay organisations. 
These were asked to study beforehand the topic of the talk, and so 
were in a position to put some intelligent questions themselves and to 
order the other questions correctly, selecting those which would be 
more valuable or interesting. 

Another point of practical interest is this: despite the heavy 
expenses involved in the Congress, it was decided that no charge should 
be made for admission to any of the sessions. The whole affair was 
financed by voluntary donations. 

Enough has been said on the generalities of organisation. They 
may be of interest to those who intend to run similar congresses in the 
future. It is time now to give a few more personal impressions of the 
events of the Congress. Even before it began, Fr Jones had won a 
great number of friends. Outstanding, I think, was his appearance in 
the television session, ‘ Meet the Press,’ where the questions ranged 
from Dr Graham to the biblical persuasion of the inferiority of women 
to men. His tact and dexterity in dealing with the queries of the 
friendly but ‘tough’ newspaper men convinced many on the spot 
that the right man had been chosen to speak to Australians. Another 
television appearance, a number of radio talks, articles and interviews 
published in the daily newspapers, all this made it practically impossible 
for the general public to ignore the existence or importance of the 
coming Congress. Catholics received special treatment in the publish- 
ing of a considerable and well-presented supplement to the Catholic 
Weekly on biblical topics. 

The actual opening of the Congress was a splendid affair. Provi- 
dence so arranged that Cardinal Agagianisn was coming to Australia 
to preside at the centenary celebrations of the archdiocese of Brisbane. 
By a slight deflection of route he very kindly consented to open the 
Biblical Congress. Two cardinals, the Apostolic Delegate and fifteen 
bishops were present on the sanctuary of St Mary’s Cathedral for the 
liturgical reception and solemn High Mass. Fr Jones preached the 
sermon. 

The bishops moved on to Queensland and the work of the Congress 
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began. Now it is quite impossible to give here anything like an 
adequate resumée of all the talks. Besides, it is hoped that they will 
be published before long and made available to all. All that can be 
attempted here is to record some impressions, some aspects of the talks 
which appealed to the writer and which others may find interesting. 

It became evident very quickly that the speaker did not come to 
present a sort of panacea for all modern spiritual ills in organised Bible 
reading. He saw the Bible in the wider context of the Word of God 
living in the Church, active in the sacraments and apprehended in them. 
He had a very realistic appreciation of what modern life is, both inside 
and outside the religious or priestly vocation. To live the life of the 
Word of God is obviously more important than reading the word in 
the pages of the Bible. Of course such reading has its true place ; but 
there was in all the talks a complete absence of fanatical insistence 
(which people seem to expect from biblical scholars !) on Bible reading 
as the one thing necessary for salvation. 

But how read the Bible? Here again there was a wholesome 
reaction against the system of biblical information, which still 
masquerades often enough as formation in the Scriptures. The 
Catholic reads the Bible conscious of the fact that both he and the 
book belong to the Church. His reading is a theological experience, 
itis an implicit prayer, where the son of God contemplates the history 
of the expanding Word, of the only-begotten Son of God in promise, 
in mortal flesh and in glory as Head of the Church. 

Hence, when the speaker asked himself the question, ‘Is the Bible 
history or theology ?” he explained at once that the question had no 
teal meaning, being merely a device to initiate discussion. For in the 
Bible history is intensely theological because it reveals God, not in a 
series of neatly worded theses, but in His great acts. And at the same 
time the theology of the Bible is revealed in historical progression. 
One must enter into this vital movement and refuse to be scandalised 
by the ignorance and occasional crudities of the Old Testament, 
Sacred history presents God’s education of His people. Education, 
which in the Hebrew mind means * correction,’ presupposes ignorance 
and undesirable habits of behaviour. The Bible does not give us 
principles of education, but shows the education taking place, step by 
step, until the time was ripe for God to speak to us in His Son. 

It can be seen at once how far-reaching are the consequences of 
these fundamental thoughts. There is no place for those picturesque 
Bible histories which forget the profound religious message of the 
Scriptures. At the same time whose who fail to see progress in the 
historical revelation of the Old Testament are scandalised by its defects, 
and so tempted to draw up unreal summaries of Old Testament 
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doctrine where all is reduced to the same level, where in fact the men 
of the Old Testament, contrary to what the text says, are forced to 
think and behave as good Christians. 

This concept of religious history was applied to the gospels. The 
differences of course between New Testament and Old Testament 
history were noted, but the same warning was given: not to be so 
preoccupied with marginal factual elements, as to obscure or forget 
the great religious message of good news. Correct interpretation of 
the gospels requires some appreciation of how they were written and 
what the writers had in mind. The early kerygma found in the sermons 
of Acts and the letters of St Paul is expanded through recollection of 
our Lord’s words and deeds. But the expansion can take quite an 
artificial form as in the case of St Matthew, where the theological 
purpose of the writer dominates his handling of the historical matter 
at his disposal. Given the different approach of the various evangelists 
and their different emphasis in proclaiming the good news, the whole 
question of ‘ harmonisation ’ of the gospels proves a vexed one. Often 
it is better to admit slight factual inconsistencies (which do not bear 
on the writer’s purpose and therefore do not touch biblical inerrancy) 
than insist on an uneasy and artificial solution. 

To judge by the reaction of the audience, I think that the talk on 
‘John the Theologian’ was among those most appreciated. The aim 
and method of the evangelist were explained with remarkable lucidity. 
The famous cucharistic chapter received an admirable commentary. 
Here the Word of God presents Himself as the true Wisdom, echoing 
the words of Ecclesiasticus : ‘ Those who eat me shall hunger again ; 
those who drink me shall thirst again,’ or those of Proverbs : ‘ Come, 
eat my bread and drink the wine I have mixed for you.’ The Word, 
summing up in Himself the new Wisdom, the new Law, calls for 
unconditional surrender of mind and heart and person to Himself. 
This is of course not to deny the sacramental meaning of the passage. 
No Christian reader, familiar as he was with the central liturgical act 
of the early Church, could fail to see the eucharistic meaning of the 
discourse. There is in fact a profound unity between the two ideas: 
personal acceptance of the Word reaches its climax in the acceptance 
of the Word’s redeeming death. This union with the Crucified is 
directly achieved by the sacramental means of the Eucharist. 

While the emphasis of the morning talks was on the gospels, the 
first three lectures of the afternoon were devoted to valuable over-all 
views of the whole Bible. The treatment of the ‘ expanding Word’ 
was memorable. The Word of God was seen operative in creation 
first of all and dwelling in the works it produced, then articulate in 
the Law, then proclaimed with effective blessing and cursing by the 
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lips of the prophets, then personified in the Wisdom of the scribes— 
and this Word, which was in the beginning, was finally made flesh. 
But the gospel story is not the end of the story of the Word of God ; 
this story continues in the story of the Body of the Word, which is 
the Church. 

This fundamental unity of the Old and the New Testaments was 
further developed in the following talks, by expounding the concept 
of covenant and covenant sacrifice, by revealing the common thought- 
world of both testaments, by seeing the purposeful elective activity of 
God through all the history of salvation. The point was well made 
that religion is God’s search for man, the making of man in God’s 
image and likeness, not a search of man for God in which he forms 
God in man’s image and likeness. 

The final afternoon talk, dealing with the Mother of the Word, set 
Mary firmly where she belongs, in the heart of Biblical theology. 

A word in conclusion on the evenings of the Congress. On the 
first night Fr Jones gave an introductory talk, reminding Catholics 
that the Bible was their possession, their treasure. The second night 
was devoted to the Psalms. All present will long remember the 
artistic ballet in which three children of the Dominican Nuns’ School 
for the Deaf mimed Psalm 23 (22). The beauty and expressiveness of 
the children’s movements and the courage with which they completely 
overcame their tremendous natural handicaps made their performance 
really moving. Then, just to show that the Psalms could be in fact 
the people’s prayer, a number of them, set to the Gelineau melodies, 
were sung by a select choir, and all the people, the two thousand of 
them, joined enthusiastically in the antiphons. It was a great experience 
to hear the triumphant crash of voices and instruments as Psalm 136 
(135) reached its climax. 

The last night saw the performance of a play specially written for 
the Congress by a leading Australian playwright Shan Benson. It was 
entitled “ The Beginning of Time.’ Four speakers traced in the words 
of the Bible itself the great events of creation, fall and redemption, and 
a Lector fastened all together dramatically by a running commentary. 
Here the Bible could speak for itself, and its profound religious message 
was brought out unmistakably by the dramatic ordering of the texts 
and the Lector’s words of comment. The last words rang out in a 
great peal of praise : 


All things are in God, 
and of Him, and by Him. 
To Him be glory forever. 


Amen. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


No words can express how grateful all of us, priests, religious, 
people, are to Father Jones for his work among us. We must not allow 
the fruit of this work to be limited to a general passing interest. All 
dedicated to the ministry of the Word would do well to ponder 
St Paul’s words to Timothy: ‘From childhood you have been 
acquainted with the sacred writings which are able to instruct you for 
salvation through faith in Christ Jesus . . . that the man of God may 
be complete, equipped for every good work.’ 

W. J. Darton, s.J. 

Pymble 

N.S.W. 
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George H. Tavard, Holy Writ or Holy Church. Burns, Oates, London 
1959. pp. 250. 30s. 


There is a painful tendency of our time to be blind to all progress 
that cannot be registered on a dial. Its idols must above all be visible. 
Products must come off the line speedily and in bulk: the world 
adores triumphant statistics. For the laborious, unseen men who work 
behind all this, with their many unproductive failures and their rare 
success, our generation has no thought. They are not the idols, they 
are the ‘ boys,’ the ‘ backroom boys.’ If this is the way of the world, 
let the world look to it. Our own worries begin when the attitude 
threatens to creep into the world of theology ; when we judge our 
investments there by quick returns ; when the silence of slow theologi- 
cal thinking is taken for idleness. It is then we must fear. 

Goodness knows, we have had lessons enough in the Church’s 
history ; and it is not the least merit of the book we are reviewing 
that it is a sharp reminder of the lesson of the Reformation. Fr Tavard 
maintains, and the whole book demonstrates his point, that the 
Reformation caught theslogy unawares in the matter of Scripture’s 
relationship to the Church’s authority. Indeed it is a second but not 
secondary purpose of the book—for it is a work of historical theology 
—to show how ‘ unsound [theological] thinking, when it is not put 
right in time, can start a decay that may itself gradually lead to a 
catastrophe.’ And the catastrophe was no less than the cleavage of 
Christendom which men call ‘ the Reformation.’ 

But the author’s purpose is not negative, and by no means petulant ; 
it is positive and loyal, and above all apostolic. For he holds, and 
rightly holds, that only by searching back into the long chronicle of 
theological debate from the Fathers to the Council of Trent (where 
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the book ends) can we see the problem squarely. Only in this way 
can we achieve the precious intellectual grace of acknowledging what 
was worst in our own solutions and appreciating what was best in 
those of others. Here is a remote preparation for Reunion : to know 
the position of our vis-d-vis, but especially to know our own. And the 
first steps to that goal are not canonical but theological. 

If this last statement is true at all, it is trebly true here, for the book 
deals with the fundamental doctrine of Scripture and Church, so 
fundamental that the Christian world cracked in two for lack of it. 
We should have hoped to find the Catholic theologians of Luther’s 
day as unimpeachable as the Fathers were, and the medieval Schoolmen. 
We should not have expected a divorce between those two whom 
God had joined ; the tradition of the Fathers should have been guide 
enough. For it is true that ‘ we are led by patristic theology to con- 
sider that there is a sense in which “ Scripture alone” is an authentic 
expression of Catholic Christianity, inasmuch as, that is, the Scripture 
is, in the Church, the apostolic tradition and vice versa.’}_ But the hope 
is disappointed. The theologians of the fourteenth century show signs 
of thinking of Scripture and Church as of two entities adequately 
distinct. Extravagant attempts of this ‘ golden age of canonists’ to 
enhance ecclesiastical authority at the expense of Scripture, however 
well-meaning they may have been, drove Scripture and Church still 
further apart. We now move towards the ‘ dualistic’ conception : 
Scripture as against oral tradition. The movement gains momentum 
in the following century, notably with Thomas Netter Waldensis, the 
Carmelite, Privy Councillor to our Henry V, and persisted despite 
men like Erasmus who held to the patristic and medieval conception 
of the ‘ coinherence’ of the Church and Scripture. 

With Luther (‘ Scripture counts for more than all Councils and 
Fathers ’) the divorce is complete. We need not wonder ; the same 
conclusion had been reached by certain Catholic theologians working 
ftom a different direction. So much so, that Calvin thought it a 
Catholic claim that ‘the Church could walk in safety without the 
Word.’ When the opponents and defenders of the Church alike saw 
the Scriptures and the Church as two distinct things, the battle was 
sure to be fought on false ground. The Franciscan Schatzgeyer was 
an honourable exception who remained faithful to the medieval 
principle of the indissoluble unity of Scripture and Church. Scripture 
which is given by the Spirit, he said, must be interpreted by the Spirit 
—but the Spirit is within the Church. The primacy of Scripture is 
thus maintained, and the Church’s tradition is not set over against it. 

1 Hardly a fair sample of the author’s style which, considering the difficulty of his 
subject, is sufficiently direct. 
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After two months of acrid discussion on the sources of revelation 
the Council of Trent very significantly omitted del Monte’s partim, 
partim from its final decree. It knowingly excluded reference, as 
Tavard says, to a twofold source of faith made up of the union of two 
partial sources. Revelation does not lie partly in the Scriptures, partly 
in tradition ; it is contained in the Scriptures and in the traditions. 

This weeks is urgent for our time; it is urgent also for our own 
country. Its closing chapters on ‘ The Anglican Search’ and ‘ The 
Elizabethan Way’ will enlarge many a Catholic mind in England, 
Let none of us talk glibly on Reunion until we have read it. 


ALEX. JONES 


L. Cerfaux, Christ in the Theology of St Paul. Tr. by Geoffrey Webb 
and Adrian Walker. Herder and Herder, New York; Nelson, 
Edinburgh 1959. pp. 560. 50s. 


Mer Cerfaux’s work is already too well known to need further 
recommendation here. Even to those who do not know French his 
name will be familiar, and the titles of his works appearing in foot- 
notes of other books will already have assured them of his authority. 
We have every reason to be grateful then that an English version of 
his work now makes it accessible to an even greater circle of readers. 

Cerfaux is undoubtedly one of the really great modern Catholic 
Scripture scholars. The trend of his thought is firmly in harmony 
with the line of Catholic tradition, and yet he is at the same time 
thoroughly of our time in the scientific precision of his method. He 
does have something to say ; his work is not a banal restatement of 
well-known facts or opinions. But his freshness is not the result of a 
striving after originality ; it is the result of an accurate, patient and 
penetrating study of the text of St Paul. 

This is not an easy task, when dealing with a mind as complex, 
living and supple as St Paul’s ; and the result of Mgr Cerfaux’s inquiry 
led him to, not one, but three syntheses of his thought on our Lord. 
The first of these is entitled Christ the Saviour. It deals with St Paul's 
preoccupation with the great work of salvation that Christ worked, 
as shown in his earliest letters—to the Thessalonians and to some 
extent 1 Corinthians, especially chapter 15. In this period Paul’s 
thought is in close contact with that of the earliest Christian com- 
munity, whose central conviction at this time coincides with his own, 
born of his vision on the road to Damascus. This central conviction 
is the resurrection of Christ. Christ has been raised from the dead to 
the Father’s right hand, from where he will come to judge the world, 
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bringing damnation to some and salvation to others. To the resur- 
rection is linked immediately the death of Christ. And this gives the 
material for this first book—the Parousia, the Resurrection, the Death ; 
with an additional chapter devoted to the part played by the Incarna- 
tion in Paul’s theology (very little ; mainly as a preparation for and a 
contrast with Christ’s role as Saviour). 

To this extent, it will be seen, Paul’s thought is concerned mainly 
with the future : Christ’s resurrection contains within it the promise 
of his return in glory. But even in this period there is a transition to 
the present influence of the resurrection. Christ is already, here and 
now, in virtue of the resurrection, ‘Lord’ ; and his reign has already 
commenced. Even in this first book, therefore, Christ’s reign is dealt 
with ; but it is in the second book that the influence of Christ on our 
present lives is dealt with more explicitly. This book, then, is con- 
cerned with what Christ has done for us already : the Gift of Christ. 
The key to Paul’s thought now is to be found principally in Romans 
and 1 Corinthians. By contrast with the Jewish religion Paul sees 
Christ as our justice ; and by contrast with Greek philosophy he is 
our wisdom. A new spiritual force has already entered the world— 
the Spirit, the Spirit of Christ ; and through that Spirit a new creation 
comes into being, a society, a ‘ church,’ which participates in the life 
of the personal Christ. 

But finally Paul’s thought comes back to Christ : what exactly is 
he? It is at this period that the term ‘mystery’ comes into Paul’s 
vocabulary, in the captivity epistles. The elements of the mystery as 
Paul sees it are detailed ; and we come back finally to Paul’s funda- 
mental thought on the person of Christ—Son of God, and Lord. 

Such a bare list of the contents cannot fail to distort the thought. 
The reader is tempted, and surely the author too must have been 
tempted, to simplify : to choose some cliché as a summary, such as 
‘What was the work of Christ ? What did it achieve? Who was 
he?’; or to group his material into more rigid chronological com- 
partments of the three periods of Paul’s life. But Cerfaux is always 
aware that it is a living mind he is dealing with, and a living mind is 
not as simple and clear-cut as that. No one of the above divisions into 
books is water-tight ; as Cerfaux puts it himself, it is like a building 
in which the same materials are used and each story rises naturally 
from the preceding. 

It is a living mind ; and the author is sensitive to every influence 
which may have moulded that mind—literary influence of antithesis, 
of one antithesis suggesting another ; influence of the needs of the 
moment, of his environment, of lis background, of the Christian 
Church. Basically Cerfaux finds that these influences are three : the 
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theology of the Christian community, Judaism and the Old Testament, 
and his own theological development and experience. In deciphering 
the movement of Paul’s mind, Cerfaux is concerned to lay bare the 
‘ nerves and fibres of his thought’ : and indeed it is like the work of a 
surgeon, patiently uncovering with a scalpel layer after layer. But 
once more it is not dissection of a dead body—it is finally the living 
Christ as seen through the eyes of Paul who is gloriously put before us, 

It is with difficulty that one forces oneself to suggest a few 
deficiencies. In his treatment of Redemption, there is a certain vague- 
ness and imprecision which is in marked contrast with Benoit’s treat- 
ment of the same subject (cf. Revue Biblique, 1938, pp. 481 and foll.). 
This extends also to the precise causality of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection. Ht notes that the death of Christ operates ‘ by a real intrinsic 
causality analogous to that which produces in us the life of the 
Resurrection’ (p. 127) ; but finally he seems to resign himself to the 
fact that it isa mystery : ‘If we ask the reason for our solidarity with 
Christ, we can only suggest the divine will’ (p.135). The same 
difficulty arises in his rather difficult treatment of the ‘ mystical ’ Christ 
—in which he even seems to verge on a contradiction : he will not 
admit the term ‘ mystical Christ’ in the sense in which many authors 
use it—but once we have refused their interpretation, and once we 
have admitted the obscurity of the idea, then, yes, the term ‘ mystical 
Christ’ can be admitted. In this case, however, Cerfaux could reply 
that he had already dealt with this subject in his book on the Church ; 
and to all objections he might reply that it is not his duty to be clearer 
and more precise than St Paul himself. 

And in any case such objections are not a detriment to the magis- 
terial character of the work as a whole. It is a work to be read—to be 
read completely once, to grasp the whole range of the thought, and 
then to be reread on individual passages. 

So important is the book, that it is most disappointing that it has 
received the translation it has. Cerfaux’s style, and the method he has 
chosen, do not in any case make for easy reading ; but the translation 
not infrequently interposes additional difficulties of its own. Let me 
substantiate this by reference to the first few pages. On page 2, foot- 
note, we are brought up sharply by the statement that ‘ We can accept 
the authenticity of Ephesians without question.’ Referring to the 
French, we find that the sense is merely that the author is not going 
to discuss the question of its authenticity, since its similarity to 
Philippians justifies its use no matter what critical position we accept. 
Courant apocalyptique is translated as ‘apocalyptic doctrines then 
current’ (p. 4). On page 5, Paul reread Old Testament texts which 
supported an idea ‘that was very dear to Saint Paul’; whereas the 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


French says that these texts were used by the Christians to support 
their hopes (a 'appui de son réve). Le prolongement de I’ Ancien Testament 
in Judaism is translated as ‘ the continuous current of Old Testament 
religion’ (p.6). Forgée de toutes pieces, meaning obviously ‘ coming 
into existence ready-made,’ is rendered as ‘ contain all the elements ’ 
(p.17). Again, Cerfaux is tracing, with all the care and acuteness that 
we expect of him, the concrete development of certain of Paul’s 
phrases ; and he points out that beginning with the simple antithesis 
‘death-resurrection’ another series of antitheses suggest themselves 
following the course of our Lord’s actual trial: péripéties du proces de 
Jésus. The whole finesse of the argument is missed—as well as the 
French mistranslated—in the English ‘ vicissitudes of Jesus’ life’ 
(p. 25, n. 17). 

This sample will enable the reader to gauge the quality of the 
translation. It does not disqualify the book entirely. Certainly 
anyone who can read French will feel much easier and much safer 
with the original. But the work is so important that it is better to 
read it in such a translation than not to read it at all. Indeed one may 
hope that the present printing will quickly be exhausted, so as to give 
the publishers a chance to do what might have seemed obvious in the 
first place—have the translation checked by a competent Scripture 
scholar. 


L. JOHNSTON 
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